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"Gazing  Back:  Shigeko  Kubota  and  Mary  Lucier"  presents  the  work  of  two  artists 
whose  approach  to  video  is  not  only  aesthetically  innovative  but,  as  Eugenie 
Tsai  suggests  in  her  essay,  also  reconceptualizes  the  way  women  view  and  are 
viewed  in  art.  Shigeko  Kubota  notes  on  the  wall  text  that  accompanies  her 
work  Meta-Marceh  Window,  "Video  is  the  window  of  yesterday.  Video  is  the 
window  of  tomorrow."  Kubota's  statement  is  about  idealism  as  much  as 
aesthetics.  The  installations  of  both  Kubota  and  Lucier  should  be  seen  first  and 
foremost  for  what  they  are:  complex,  powerful,  and  beautiful  art  works  which 
merge  the  personal  and  the  art  historical.  Nonetheless,  they  demand  a  re- 
reading of  current  and  past  art  from  a  feminist  and  political  perspective. 

This  exhibition  in  the  "Collection  in  Context"  series  is  the  first  to  focus  on  video 
installations  from  the  Whitney  Museum's  Permanent  Collection.  A  pioneer  in 
the  exhibition  and  presentation  of  video,  the  Museum  has  a  modest  but  signifi- 
cant collection  of  video  installations.  Mary  Lucier's  Ohio  at  Giverny,  featured 
in  the  1  983  Biennial,  was  among  the  first  such  work  to  enter  the  Permanent 
Collection,  purchased  with  funds  from  the  Louis  and  Bessie  Adler  Foundation 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Schulhof;  Shigeko  Kubota's  Meta-Marcel  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  video  accessions,  acquired  through  the  generosity  of  an  initiative 
for  the  purchase  of  video  installations  from  the  Peter  Norton  Family 
Foundation.  The  Museum  is  grateful  to  Barbara  Wise  for  her  long-standing 
support  of  Film  and  Video  programs,  which  extends  to  this  "Collection  in 
Context"  exhibition.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Kerri  Sakamoto  for  her  illu- 
minating essay,  and  to  the  artists  for  making  works  which  have  immeasurably 
added  to  the  Museum's  collection. 

Adam  D.  Weinberg 
Curator,  Permanent  Collection 


"Gazing  Back:  Shigeko  Kubota  and  Mary  Lucier"  was  organized  by  Eugenie  Tsai,  curator  and 
branch  director  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at  Champion. 

The  exhibition  is  supported  by  Barbara  Wise  and  the  Lobby  Gallery  Associates  of  the 
Whitney  Museum. 


Front  Cover:  Shigeko  Kubota,  Meta-Marcel:  Window,  1 976.  detail 
Back  Cover:  Mary  Lucier,  Ohio  at  Giverny,  1 983,  detail 


Reflections 


Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  teaching  Art  Humanities  at  Columbia  University,  a 
slim  volume  entitled  Learning  to  Look:  A  Handbook  for  the  Visual  Arts  was 
recommended  reading  for  all  instructors.'  This  book  encapsulated  the  rudi- 
ments of  visual  language  in  Western  art:  formal  analysis,  color  and  perspective, 
characteristics  of  different  media,  and  materials  and  techniques.  The  cover 
illustration,  spreading  across  front  and  back,  was  a  woodcut  by  Albrecht  Durer. 
The  front  cover  showed  the  right  half  of  the  woodcut,  a  man  seated  at  a  table, 
staring  intently  through  a  window  frame  and  transcribing  what  he  saw  onto  a 
gridded  sheet  of  paper.  Turning  the  book  over  revealed  the  rest  of  the 


Shigeko  Kubota.  Meta-Marcel:  Window.  1976 


woodcut,  a  partially  clad  woman  lying  on  a  table— the  subject  of  the  artist's 
scrutiny.  Durer's  woodcut  clearly  depicts  the  use  of  linear  perspective,  the 
projection  of  the  three-dimensional  world  onto  a  two-dimensional  surface.  As 
such,  it  was  an  ideal  image  to  put  on  the  cover  of  a  book  about  acquiring  visual 
skills.  Yet  I  found  that  the  most  significant— and  undoubtedly  unintentional- 
lesson  taught  by  the  cover  of  Learning  to  Look  was  not  the  least  bit  related  to 
perspective,  but  to  the  dynamics  of  looking  itself.  Quite  simply,  men  look  and 
produce,  while  women  lay  back  and  are  looked  at.  The  political  or 
psychological  dominance  of  the  man  in  this  dynamic  is  referred  to  as  "the  power 
of  the  gaze"  in  recent  critical  writing. 

"Gazing  Back"  takes  the  gendered  acts  of  looking  and  producing,  so 
clearly  illuminated  in  Durer's  woodcut,  as  a  point  of  departure  for  examining 
works  by  Shigeko  Kubota  and  Mary  Lucier,  two  artists  who  figure  prominently 
in  the  evolution  of  video  as  an  art  form.  Kubota's  Meto-Marceh  Window  (1  976} 
and  Duchampiana:  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase  (1  976)  and  Lucier's  Ohio  at 
Giverny  (1  983)  represent  significant  developments  in  the  thirty-year  history  of 
video.  "Gazing  Back,"  however,  considers  the  video  installations  and  sculpture 
by  Kubota  and  Lucier  from  a  perspective  less  specific  to  the  medium.  The 
exhibition  focuses  on  the  two  artists'  appropriation  of  works  by  French  male 
artists  who  are  securely  within  the  "canon"  of  Western  art  history.  Kubota's 
Meta-Marcel  and  Duchampiana  refer  to  Marcel  Duchamp's  Fresh  Widow  (1  920) 
and  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase  (191  2),  while  Lucier's  Ohio  at  Giverny  refers 
to  the  series  of  diaphanous  light-filled  paintings  produced  by  Claude  Monet  at 
his  suburban  retreat  in  Giverny  from  the  1  890s  until  his  death  in  1  926.  The 
title  "Gazing  Back"  suggests  two  activities  Kubota  and  Lucier  engage  in  here: 
looking  back  to  the  recent  art  historical  past,  and  directing  their  collective  gaze 
toward  the  production  of  male  artists.  Reversing  traditional  roles,  these  two 
artists  co-opt  "the  gaze"  historically  assigned  to  the  empowered  male  artist 
and  viewer. 

While  Kubota's  Meta-Marcel  replicates  the  wood-framed  French  windows 
of  Duchamp's  Fresh  Widow,  it  restores  transparency  to  Duchamp's  leather- 
covered  panes  of  glass,  revealing  a  field  of  densely  falling  snow.  A  character 
generator  produces  the  video  "snow"  pattern  on  a  24-inch  color  television  set 
behind  the  glass  windows.  Although  Meta-Marcel  appears  transparent,  as  the 
proverbial  "window  onto  the  world"  of  Italian  Renaissance  painting,  the  syn- 
thetic landscape  beyond  deflects  the  viewer's  gaze  as  efficiently  as  the  opaque 
leather-covered  panes  of  Duchamp's  original.  The  phrases  "Video  is  the  window 
of  yesterday.  Video  is  the  window  of  tomorrow,"  which  appear  on  the  wall  next 
to  the  window  frame,  suggest  the  metaphorical  possibilities  of  the  medium. 

Duchampiana:  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase  transforms  Duchamp's 
painting  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase  into  a  plywood  staircase.  Each  step  of 
this  structure  contains  a  monitor  that  plays  an  identical  tape  of  a  nude  woman 
walking  down  stairs.  By  showing  the  woman  from  different  angles,  at  varying 


speeds,  and  over  a  period  of  time,  Duchampiona  allows  the  medium  of  video  to 
fully  realize  the  cinematic  potential  of  what  could  only  be  implied  by  Duchamp's 
stop-action  painting.  In  addition,  as  a  female  artist  using  a  female  model 
(filmmaker  Sheila  McClaughlin),-'  Kubota  significantly  transforms  the 
conventional  dynamic  of  "the  gaze"  in  Duchamp's  painting. 

Meta-Marcel  and  Duchampiana  are  part  of  a  series  that  initiated  Kubota*s 
involvement  both  with  Duchamp  and  with  the  innovative  form  of  video 
sculpture.  A  visit  to  his  grave  in  1 972  led  to  the  creation  of  Kubota's  first  video 
sculpture  Duchampiana:  Marcel  Duchamp's  Grave  (1  972-75).  While  Kubota 
knew  of  the  French  artist  before  her  arrival  in  New  York  from  Japan  in  1 964. 
they  first  met  in  1 968  en  route  to  Buffalo  in  a  snow  storm.  Duchamp's  death 
later  that  year  prompted  numerous  reassessments  of  his  career,  including  a 
major  retrospective  in  1 973  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 


Mary  Lucier.  Ohio  at  Civerny.  1 983  (detail) 


Unlike  Kubota's  appropriations  of  Duchamp,  Lucier's  Ohio  at  Giverny 
stands  alone  in  her  production  in  its  direct  reference  to  the  work  of  another 
artist.  The  video  installation  refers  not  to  a  particular  painting  by  Monet  but  to 
the  entire  series  of  Civerny  landscapes.  Characteristically,  Monet's  canvases 
from  this  period  depict  motifs  from  the  artist's  garden  at  Civerny.  including  a 
Japanese  footbridge,  a  pond  with  water  lilies,  a  bench-lined  arbor,  and  artfully 
cultivated  flower  beds.  Light  permeates  the  canvases  and  broad  brushstrokes 
dissolve  form,  making  the  recurrent  motifs  particularly  elusive  and  elegiac. 

The  overall  configuration  of  Ohio  at  Giverny  echoes  forms  in  Monet's 
Civerny  series.  A  curved  wall  containing  seven  monitors  set  at  wide  intervals 


gently  encloses  the  viewer  in  an  arborlike  setting.  The  monitors  of  varying 
sizes  form  an  arch,  not  unlike  those  of  the  footbridge  and  trellises  depicted  in 
Monet's  garden.  Using  architectural  and  natural  imagery,  Ohio  at  Giverny 
creates  a  narrative,  both  evocative  and  elliptical,  a  journey  replete  with  sound 
that  transports  the  viewer  from  Lucier's  birthplace  in  Ohio  to  the  house  and 
grounds  at  Giverny  to  the  final  stop— Pere-Lachaise  cemetery  in  Paris.  The 
camera  speeds  up  toward  the  end  of  the  tape,  dissolving  images  into  broad 
swaths  of  light  and  color,  and  finally  coming  to  rest  on  a  small  memorial, 
inscribed  "a  mon  oncle."  A  two-channel  installation,  the  ABAB  pattern  results  in 
the  rhythmic  repetition  and  the  juxtaposition  of  fragmentary  images. 

A  memorial  to  Lucier's  French-born  aunt  who  lost  her  life  in  a  train 
accident,  Ohio  at  Giverny  is  dedicated  to  the  artist's  uncle.  Lucier's  choice 
of  Monet  to  represent  the  Old  World  cultural  traditions  that  accompanied  her 
aunt  to  a  small  town  in  Ohio  makes  perfect  sense  given  the  stature  and 
popularity  of  Impressionism  in  America.  Lucier  thus  views  the  "master" 
through  a  personal  lens  that  acknowledges  his  mortality  as  well  as  his  genius. 

Ohio  at  Giverny  also  explores  formal  and  thematic  issues  evident  in 
Lucier's  work  as  a  whole.  Its  ability  to  realize  the  temporal  implications 
underlying  the  concept  of  seriality  in  Monet's  paintings  suggests  that  video 
is  the  logical  successor  to  painting.  Its  pervasive  luminosity  extends  the 
implications  of  Dawn  Burn  (1  975-76),  Lucier's  experiments  with  the  sun. 
Its  association  of  landscape,  or  place,  with  collective  and  personal  memory 
is  found  in  the  earlier  Salt  (1  97 1 )  as  well  as  the  later  Wilderness  (1  986). 

Although  the  appropriations  of  Kubota  and  Lucier  should  be  regarded 
as  predecessors  to  what  became  the  widespread  practice  of  "image  appro- 
priation" in  the  1  980s,  the  borrowed  image  is  not  used  merely  as  a  critique  of 
male-dominated  mainstream  art  history.  The  work  of  Kubota  and  Lucier  also 
functions  on  a  personal  level— for  Kubota,  as  memorials  to  her  snowy  meeting 
with  Duchamp,  for  Lucier,  as  a  tribute  to  her  aunt  and  uncle.  Whatever  the 
motivation,  the  works  can  help  women  begin  to  learn  to  look  back  and  help 
men  to  look  in  new  ways. 

Eugenie  Tsai 
Branch  Director 


1 .  Joshua  C.  Taylor,  Learning  to  Look:  A  Handbook  for  the  Visual  Arts,  2nd  ed.  (Chicago  and 
London:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1981). 

2.  Mary  Jane  Jacob,  ed.  Shigeko  Kubota:  Video  Sculpture,  exh.  cat.  (Astoria,  New  York: 
American  Museum  of  the  Moving  Image,  1 991 ),  p.  28. 


Through  Veils  of  Light 


To  perceive  the  aura  of  an  object  we  look 
at  means  to  invest  it  with  the  ability  to 
look  at  us  in  return. 

—Walter  Benjamin1 


Mary  Lucier.  Ohio  at  Giverny,  1 983  (detail) 


In  Mary  Lucier's  Ohio  of  Giverny  (1  983).  a  web  of  sunlight  blinds  us  to  the 
view  from  a  window  inside  a  room.  This  room,  with  its  familiar  furniture,  vases, 
objects  receding  into  silhouette  around  us,  feels  like  home,  though  it  is  distant 
in  memory.  Our  listless  gaze  wanders  from  corner  to  corner  until  the  window 
opens.  Momentarily,  the  camera  sweeps  us  past  a  flutter  of  curtains  into  a 
white,  undifferentiated  space  that  then  dissolves  into  a  natural  landscape  of 
flowers,  drifting  reeds  in  a  pond,  tree-rimmed  fields  and  roads.  An  ephemeral 
sight— dream,  memory,  visionary  space— glimpsed  as  it  often  is  through  veils 
of  light,  even  through  a  spider's  web,  or  as  reflections  across  a  pond's  surface. 

As  we  peer  through  the  window  of  Shigeko  Kubota's  Meta  Marcel: 
Window  (1 976)  the  view  is  thick  and  silent  with  falling  snow.  Opaque,  light- 
filled,  impenetrable,  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  flurry  of  snowflakes  in  Hiroshige's 
woodblock  print;  the  window  pane  becomes  a  shoji  screen.  This  strange  and 
enchanting  sight  fills  us  with  longing  to  see  beyond  it  from  our  place  at  the 
window,  to  the  distant  place  it  calls  up. 


The  works  of  Shigeko  Kubota  and  Mary  Lucier  present  us  with  video's 
metaphorical  "windows  onto  the  world."  Yet  it  is  a  particular  world  rendered 
through  a  distinctly  female  subjectivity  and  desire.  Deceptively  veiled,  ob- 
scured, repeatedly  framed  without  circumscribing  its  images,  the  work  conceals 
as  much  as  it  reveals.  The  artists  give  us  fleeting  glimpses  past  the  drape  drawn 
over  memory  as  they  attempt  to  eke  out  a  vision  of  self  that  invokes  a  site  of 
origin.  As  Lucier  retraces  her  family's  past  from  Ohio  to  France  and  Italy, 
Kubota  looks  from  America  to  Japan.  In  the  process,  the  two  artists  draw  us 
into  the  intense  subjectivity  of  that  vision  and  experience,  creating  an  intimate 
space  for  the  viewer  at  the  window  of  their  works. 

Conceived  as  a  homage  to  Duchamp's  Fresh  Widow,  Kubota's  Meta- 
Marcel:  Window  gestures  toward  "yesterday"  and  "tomorrow"2  in  its  own 
idiosyncratic  manner.  An  uncanny  sight  is  revealed  through  a  window  whose 
view  is  multiply  contained— within  a  box,  within  a  video  monitor;  a  virtual  image 
fragmented  and  repeated  behind  a  gridlike  formation  of  panes.  Kubota  inserts 
a  succession  of  spaces  in  between  that  distance  the  viewer  from  the  image  and 
elicit  our  longing.  Deceptively,  the  viewer  is  invited  to  open  the  window,  only  to 
encounter  yet  another:  that  of  the  video  screen  holding  the  iconically  Japanese 
image.  That  image  itself  is  composed  of  endless  fragmentation,  endless 
repetition  obscuring  some  elusive  original  site.  We  are  reduced  to  viewers 
before  an  antenna-less  television  set,  waiting  for  the  reception  to  clear  and  the 
narrative  to  resume. 

At  the  same  time,  the  doilhouse  scale  of  Meto-Morcel,  and  its  elevated 
placement  on  a  pedestal  suggest  a  particular  relationship  to  the  body.  In  this 


Shigeko  Kubota.  Duchampiana:  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase,  1 976 


way,  the  work  is  elegiac  as  it  calls  up  childhood  and  memory;  it  transcends 
its  own  technologically  generated  image  to  convey  wonderment  through 
childlike  eyes. 

In  Video  Poem  (1 968-76),  Kubota  herself  appears,  half-revealed  through 
the  fabric  of  a  nylon  sack  which  encases  the  video  monitor  like  a  furoshiki  (a 
Japanese  cloth).  The  colorized,  processed  image  of  Kubota,  open-mouthed,  in 
mid-utterance,  is  silent  and  haunting;  it  is  only  partially  visible  as  a  disavowed 
sight  through  a  zipper  opening  in  the  cloth,  which  undulates  with  a  breeze  cast 
by  a  small  electric  fan  inside  it.  It  is  a  powerful  image  of  female  desire. 

The  female  figure  recurs  in  Duchampiana:  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase 
(1  976),  another  in  Kubota's  series  of  works  inspired  by  Duchamp.  Video 
monitors  encased  beneath  each  of  four  steps,  in  a  staircase  fashioned  from 
plywood,  flash  with  the  image  of  a  nude  woman  as  she  descends  a  staircase. 
Sized  larger  than  an  actual  staircase,  it  is  oddly  reminiscent  of  the  dais  used  to 
display  dolls  in  homes  across  Japan  on  Girl's  Day.  The  video  representation  of 
the  woman  enacts  the  dynamic  movement  that  is  conveyed  through  multilinear 
means  in  Duchamp's  painting  of  the  same  name.  Paradoxically,  the  video's 
dynamism— punctuated,  fetishized  by  processed  effects  bracketing  the  woman's 
body— is  limited  by  the  repetition  of  the  woman's  descent.  The  staircase 
structure  becomes  the  body  upon  which  its  own  finite  movement  is  played  out, 
over  and  over.  Simultaneously,  we  contemplate  the  material  presence  of  the 
staircase,  its  fixed  mass  and  oversized  dimensions,  and  the  stillness  of  our  own 
bodies  before  it.  Kubota's  portrait  of  contained  motion  reverberates  within  its 
own  cycle  of  loss  and  recovery. 

Mary  Lucier's  Ohio  at  Giverny  is  marked  by  the  very  absence  of  the  human 
figure.  In  allying  the  camera's  eye  with  our  own,  she  forges  a  mesmerizing 
subjectivity  within  a  narrative  of  remembrance.  Ohio  at  Giverny  is  a  two- 
channel  video  installation  comprising  seven  monitors  embedded  in  a  continuous 
wall  that  undulates  like  the  body's  landscape.  As  shifting  images  across  the 
seven  screens  divide,  multiply,  and  repeat,  we  listlessly  search  for  a  point  of 
entry  into  the  enigmatic  narrative. 

Lucier  transports  us  from  a  window  in  Ohio  to  a  window  in  France,  our 
view  thwarted  by  the  same  blinding  sun.  or  lacy  drape.  When  the  window 
opens  and  the  camera  carries  us  beyond  the  piercing  light,  an  ellipsis  occurs, 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  world,  yet  still  behind  the  window.  Our  visions 
may  all  be  reflections,  rendered  often  in  the  glassy  trickling  surfaces  of  ponds 
and  creeks.  Hovering  on  the  landscape,  human  figures  are  shadowy  and 
abstracted— Lucier's  blurry  protagonists.  They  dissolve  into  vivid  blots  of  color, 
then  materialize  as  bright  poppies.  The  reflection  of  two  figures  on  a  bridge 
quivers  across  water  below  like  a  trick  of  light.  It  is  seemingly  a  sight  too  distant 
to  be  apprehended  in  its  fullness,  too  fleeting  to  grasp;  perhaps  so  melancholy 
to  recall,  that  it  can  only  be  viewed  through  its  seductive  veil  of  beauty. 


We  sit  before  the  seven  windows  and  contemplate  the  alternating  flow 
of  beautiful  images— fields  of  flowers  and  corn,  floating  reeds,  skies  knitted  up 
with  clouds.  The  images  slide  mysteriously  into  the  blank  spaces  between  the 
monitors,  beneath  the  skin  of  the  wall  that  holds  them,  only  to  reappear  anew 
on  another  screen.  Memory  shimmers,  fine  and  iridescent  across  the  surface 
of  the  work,  and  floats  beneath  it. 

In  Lucier's  recent  installation,  Last  Rites  (Positono)  (1995),  the  past  and 
the  act  of  calling  it  up  are  made  less  oblique.  The  furniture  from  the  rooms 
depicted  in  Ohio  at  Giverny  now  inhabit  the  gallery  as  repositories  of  memory: 
upended,  suspended  in  mid-air,  vacated  of  function.  When  we  encounter  the 
portrait  of  a  woman  with  a  child  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  we  mourn  the  absence 
of  the  person  who  once  sat  in  it.  Last  Rites  (Positano)  recovers  the  lost  realm 
of  childhood— no  doubt  the  artist's  own— where  objects  exist  in  a  wonderland 
of  mystery  and  discovery.  On  video  monitors,  individuals  recount  memories 
of  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  artist's  mother  spent  in  Italy.  These  are  uncanny, 
overlapping,  repetitive  recitations  that  enact  a  kind  of  reconciliation  with  the 
past.  Yet,  as  in  Ohio  at  Giverny,  we  remain  distant  from  any  single,  clear  truth. 
Significantly,  the  individuals  on  the  monitors  lapse  into  stillness  until  the 
viewers'  own  movement  resuscitates  the  image. 

In  the  final  frame  of  Ohio  at  Giverny,  a  memorial— "a  mon  oncle"— 
appears  across  each  of  the  seven  screens,  a  dedication  to  Mary  Lucier's  Ohio- 
born  uncle  and  his  French  wife.  The  diminutive  memorial,  centered  in  our 
vision,  adorned  with  its  implicating  utterance,  plaintively  gazes  back.  Shigeko 
Kubota's  Berlin  Diary:  Thanhs  to  My  Ancestors  (1  98 1 )  is  similarly  com- 
memorative. A  sheath  of  translucent  pink  crystal  hand-painted  by  the  artist 
with  the  names  of  her  ancestors  in  Japanese  is  tied  with  twine  to  a  small 
monitor  emitting  white  light.  These  are  singular,  illuminating  moments  in  the 
works  of  the  two  artists.  In  Ohio  at  Giverny,  the  camera  finally  lies  at  rest;  the 
sight  of  the  memorial  is  clear  and  unfettered.  In  Kubota's  work,  the  veiling  of 
the  image  becomes  its  source  of  clarity.  Both  are  moments  powerful  in  their 
capacity  to  invoke  our  own  experience  of  loss  and  longing  and  our  estrange- 
ment from  the  past. 

Kerri  Sakamoto 
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Kerri  Sakamoto  is  a  fiction  and  screen  writer  living  in  New  York  City. 


Mary  Lucier,  Ohio  at  Civerny,  1 983  (detail) 


WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 

Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  precedes 
width  precedes  depth. 

Shigeko  Kubota  (b.  1937) 

Duchampiana:  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase, 
1976 

Video  sculpture 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  New  York 

Meta-Marcel:  Window.  1976 
Video  monitor,  glass,  and  plywood. 
23x  31  x  26 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  New  York; 
Gift  of  the  Peter  Norton  Family  Foundation 
94  39 


Mary  Lucier  (b.  1944) 

Ohio  at  Civerny,  1 983 

Video  installation:  two  videotapes,  color. 

sound,  18  1/2  minutes;  seven  monitors. 

varying  from  12-21  inches; 

synchronous  starter 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  New  York; 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Louis  and 
Bessie  Adler  Foundation.  Inc..  Seymour  M 
Klein.  President,  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B  Schulhof 
83.35a-j 
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Meta-Marcel.  Window  and  Duchampiana 
Nude  Descending  a  Staircase  by  Peter  Moore 
Ohio  at  Civerny  by  Mary  Lucier 

cl  995  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
945  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10021 


